Stone Turbans

vention. It is in this vein, too, that Carpaccio in his colder subjects
approaches Brueghel. Those, as we have said, are parables of dead
bones. It is the desert of the anchorites.

In this city, and all through this storm of rain and thunder, we
live among the painters. Their age of gold has turned, for our-
selves, into a golden age. We can think of nothing more inspiring
than their names, than the very turning of their syllables upon the
tongue. This is the colour of the Venetian painters, Dalmatian in
the instance of Carpaccio; and that much of Tintoretto which was
latent in him and was developed by El Greco when he went to
Spain. Of Tiepolo we have already stressed the Turkish or Al-
banian figures, who recur again and again and are familiar from
his frescoes. But nothing in Venice more reveals that it faces to-
wards the lands of the Orient than certain stone reliefs built into
the walls of the houses. We are thinking of the Campo dei Mori,
so called because of three figures in enormous turbans, one of
them leading a camel, to be seen upon a couple of houses, one of
which is the Casa del Tintoretto, once lived in by the painter. They
are said to be portraits of Greek merchants from the Morea, of
late Byzantine origin, dating from the time of the Palaeologi. Being
in a remote part of Venice, near the Madonna dell' Orto, it is but
seldom they are seen. They are distant relations, in date and style,
to the two porphyry groups of kings or warriors embracing, that
are on the outside wall of St. Mark's, near to the entrance to the
Palace of the Doges. Some say that their subject is the division of
the Roman Empire and the Caesars of the East and West, Valens
and Valentinian, embracing. It is a mystery: but their place is be-
side the objects in the treasury of St. Mark's, the cups of agate or
of rock crystal which are of Egyptian workmanship, dating from
the dynasty of the Fatimites, a thousand years ago; or loot from
St. Sophia, taken by Doge Dandolo when Constantinople was
sacked, in 1204, and the treasures of Greece and Rome destroyed.
Even down to later times, this preoccupation with the Orient
persisted in Venice, the signs of which are the Turk's heads carved
as keystones over the windows of many Venetian palaces. Their
great turbans and moustachios, as we float past on the water, re-
mind us of those peculiar carvings on the Casa del Tintoretto.
And something in their ferocious pantomime expression tells us
how true it was that the Venetians looked upon the Arsenal as the
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